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Glory be to God! Once again the generous agency 
Feed My Starving Children has donated a 20’ 
container — 23,000 pounds — of balanced meal 
packets for the children in our schools in Haiti. 
This donation is absolutely without cost to us — 
until it leaves the shipping dock in Aurora, Illinois. 
But shipping, preparing and serving that food is a 
rather costly business. To make the food actually 
available to the children will require about $7,000 


(of which the bulk will have to be paid out of largely 
borrowed funds, probably before you even see this). 


ate , fk “ 
Our kids eat wherever they can, but in a surpris- 
ingly orderly manner. Needless to say, with ad- 
equate nutrition (which very few of them would get 
without the canteen program) they make far better 
scholars (and they’ve done incredibly well on the 
required national examinations). : 


Seven thousand dollars is a lot of money — but not 
so frightening if everyone does his part. That 
container (with some supplementing with locally 
available “enrichers”) is going to feed about 600 


children five days a week throughout the school 
(continued p. 27) 
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THE LIFE & SUFFERING OF THE HOLY HIEROMARTYR CYPRIAN, 
BISHOP OF CARTHAGE 
WHOSE MEMORY THE HOLY CHURCH CELEBRATES ON THE 315 OF AUGUST 


This Life was originally published in Living Ortho- 
doxy #58, more than twenty years ago. It seemed good 
to reprint it to accompany the recently-composed 
Menaion service in honor of St. Cyprian. A contem- 
porary Life by Deacon Pontius who served with St. 
Cyprian was published in #64, and is also available in 
a different translation as a booklet from S]KP. 


The holy Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, is one 
of the most remarkable fathers and teachers of the 
Church of the 3“ century. It fell his lot to live and 
labor during a period when the Church of Christ 
was beset not only by pagans, from the outside, but 
also by the internal troubles caused by heretics and 
schismatics. Saint Cyprian showed himself to be a 
model of the courageous archpastor who suffered 
for the name of Christ and laid down his life for his 
flock, as well as one who prudently brought order 
to the inner life of the Church. He has left us a great 
many writings, in which he touches upon divers 
theological questions and resolves almost all the 
perplexities which arose in his time with regard to 
the inner life of the Church. For this reason, his life 
and the history of his sufferings are particularly 
instructive and edifying. 

St. Cyprian was born about the year 200. His 
parents were pagans, prominent and high-born 
citizens of the city of Carthage. His name was 
officially Czcilius Cyprianus, though he was com- 
monly known as Thascius. In his youth, he re- 
ceived an excellent secular education, achieving 
great success in his mastery of rhetoric and oratory. 
For this reason he was elected to teach rhetoric in 
the School of Carthage, and many chose him as 
their mentor while training to become lawyers. It 
is likely that Cyprian received a considerable inher- 
itance; furthermore, the fees he received for his legal 
services provided him with means considerable 
enough to allow him to lead a life of ease, which is 
why, in the beginning, the pagan Cyprian led a 
sinful life. Consequently, Cyprian himself notes in 
his Letter to Donatus: “I used to indulge my sins as 


if they were actually parts of me and indigenous to 
me” [ch.4]. Such was the sinful life which Cyprian 
led until it pleased God to cover his soul with grace 
and call him to salvation. It is assumed that 
Cyprian remained a pagan until he reached the age 
of about forty-six. 

Early in the 3" century, there were many Chris- 
tians in Carthage. Cyprian was aware of this, and his 
interest could not have failed to be aroused by the 
exalted doctrine of the Christians, for he was by nature 
possessed of a curious and noble mind. Before his 
conversion to Christianity [which most historians say 
took place in the year 246], he had familiarized himself 
with certain of thewritings of Tertullian, and this drew 
him toward the way of truth. 

While still a pagan, Cyprian began to experi- 
ence a disgust for the pagan life. He recognized that 
gladiatorial spectacles were pernicious and sinful, 
where the murder of some was committed to pro- 
vide pleasure for others. He also developed an 
aversion to the pagan tragedies and comedies, 
which reminded people of the malefactions of the 
past and corrupted them. And even though he was 
not yet a Christian, he viewed with sorrow the 
injustices and oppressions of the judges and the 
deceptions and disputes which arose among private 
individuals. He came to the realization that the 
fame, honor and riches which many felt to be so 
alluring and captivating, in reality only fill the soul 
with empty and tormenting dangers and demands. 
All this led Cyprian to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to find salvation among the pagans and 
that the pagan religion was incapable of giving man 
peace of soul and could not in the least respect 
compare with the religion of the Christians. 

Yet Cyprian’s consciousness of the depth and 
extent of his moral depravity hindered his conver- 
sion fora time. He thought often of his moral fall, 
of the necessity for him to amend his life and begin 
a new life in Christianity, but at the same time he 
was afraid of the high requirements of Christianity: 
he considered the spiritual rebirth given in 
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Christianity to be difficult, for he had lived as a 
pagan for many years. He eloquently expresses his 
own doubts and misgivings in this respect in his 
Letter to Donatus: 

“How is such a conversion possible, that there 
should be a sudden and rapid divestment of all 
which, either innate in us hath hardened in the 
corruption of our material nature, or acquired by us 
hath become inveterate by long accustomed use? 
When doth he learn thrift who hath been used to 
liberal banquets and sumptuous feasts? And he 
who hath been glittering in gold and purple, and 
hath been celebrated for his costly attire, when doth 
he reduce himself to ordinary and simple clothing? 
One who hath felt the charm... of civic honors is 
loathe to become a mere private and inglorious 
citizen. The man who is attended by crowds of 
clients, and dignified by the numerous association 
of an officious train, regardeth it as a punishment 
when he is alone. It is inevitable, as it hath ever 
been, that the love of wine should entice, pride 
inflate, anger inflame, covetousness disquiet, cru- 
elty stimulate, ambition delight, lust hasten to ruin, 
with allurements that will not let go their hold. 
These were my frequent thoughts; for I myself was 
held in bonds by the innumerable errors of my 
previous life...” [chs. 3-4]. 

In such a state of moral conflict and indecisive- 
ness, Cyprian could not fail to sense that outside aid 
and counsel were essential; and he turned to 
Cecilius, a priest of Carthage, for help in resolving 
his doubts. Cecilius succeeded in convincing 
Cyprian of the utter absurdity of pagan polytheism 
and that even the most wicked of man’s propensi- 
ties can be changed through the action of the grace 
of God. Thus, Cyprian conceived the firm inten- 
tion to become a Christian. 

Having resolved to convert to Christianity, 
Cyprian demonstrated the sincerity of his decision 
by genuinely altering his way of life. While yet a 
catechumen, he sold all his property and distrib- 
uted the money thus obtained to the poor, retain- 
ing nothing for himself. After this, the priest 
Cecilius, who watched over Cyprian’s spiritual life, 
could no longer doubt the authenticity of his 
disciple’s conversion. Soon afterwards, Cyprian 
was baptized. 


The vivid sense of spiritual transformation 
given in the mystery of baptism made a profound 
impression upon Cyprian. This is how he describes 
the saving activity of the sacrament of baptism to 
his friend Donatus: “But after that, by the help of 
the water of new birth, the stain of former years had 
been washed away, and a light from above, serene 
and pure, had been infused into my reconciled 
heart — after that, by the agency of the Spirit 
breathed from heaven, a second birth had restored 
me to a new man — then, in a wondrous manner, 
doubtful things at once began to assure themselves 
to me, hidden things to be revealed, dark things to 
be enlightened, what before had seemed difficult 
began to suggest a means of accomplishment, what 
had been thought impossible, to be capable of being 
achieved.... For there is not, as is the case with 
earthly benefits, any measure or stint in the dispens- 
ing of the heavenly gift... 

“Let our heart only be athirst, and be ready to 
receive: in the degree in which we bring to it a 
capacious faith, in that measure we draw from it an 
overflowing grace. Thence is given power, with 
modest chastity, with a sound mind, with a simple 
voice, with unblemished virtue, that is able to 
quench the virus of poisons for the healing of the 
sick, to purge out the stains of foolish souls by 
restored faith, to bid peace to those who are in 
enmity, repose to the violent, gentleness to the 
unruly — by startling threats to force to avow 
themselves the impure and vagrant spirits that have 
betaken themselves into the bodies of men whom 
they purpose to destroy, to drive them with heavy 
blows to come out of them, to stretch them out 
struggling, howling, groaning with increase of con- 
stantly renewing pain, to beat them with scourges, 
to roast them with fire: the matter is carried on 
there, but is not seen; the strokes inflicted are 
hidden, but the penalty is manifest. Thus, in 
respect of what we have already begun to be, the 
Spirit Whom we have received possesseth Its own 
liberty of action; while in that we have not yet 
changed our body and members, the carnal view is 
still darkened by the clouds of the world. How great 
is this empire of the mind, and what a power it 
possesseth, not alone thatit itselfis withdrawn from 
the mischievous associations of the world, as one 
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who is purged and pure can suffer no stain of a 
hostile irruption, but that it becometh still greater 
and stronger in its might, so that it can rule over all 
the imperious host of the attacking adversary with 
its sway!” [chs. 4-5]. 

Thus, soon after the baptism of Cyprian, the 
grace of God signified that it dwelt within him, 
through his inner, spiritual rebirth. Although he 
had changed the manner of his life even before 
baptism, when he was a catechumen, as has been 
mentioned above, yet, as he himself acknowledged, 
his faith was rendered completely firm, and his will 
was given complete power and strength in baptism 
itself. He was probably baptized on the feast of 
Pascha or Pentecost, as those are the days which the 
ancient Christians considered most appropriate for 
the baptism of pagan converts. 

After his baptism, Cyprian began to lead a life 
of strict virtue. He was seen by all to be an example 
of non-acquisitiveness, for, having pity on the poor 
and indigent, he became their benefactor, giving 
them all he possessed. But the principal pursuits of 
the holy Cyprian after baptism were prayer and the 
reading of the sacred Scriptures. 

In distributing alms and helping all those in 
need, Cyprian could not fail to show love and 
gratitude to his instructor, the priest Cecilius, who 
had revealed to him the mysteries of the holy Faith 
and enabled him to convert to Christianity. And 
the priest Czcilius, perceiving such dedication and 
love for himself in Cyprian, could find no one 
better than Cyprian to whose care and concern he 
could entrust those members of his family who 
remained after his death, with greater confidence 
and hope. 

After his conversion to Christianity, Cyprian 
lived in Czcilius’ house, for he had given all his 
possessions to the poor; moreover, both of them, 
Cyprian and Cecilius, lived a life of strict virtue. 

When little more than a year had passed since 
his baptism, Cyprian was ordained to the priest- 
hood of the Church of Carthage. In the priestly 
rank, the holy Cyprian began to struggle in piety 
with even greater diligence. According to the 
testimony of Pontius the Deacon, while a priest 
Cyprian did much to imitate the righteous of old, 
and himself became worthy of imitation. 


Soon after this Donatus, the Bishop of 
Carthage, reposed, and the holy Cyprian was 
unanimously elected by all the people to fill the 
vacant episcopal cathedra. Thus, the holy one was 
a priest for less than a year. 

At first, Cyprian declined such an honor, con- 
sidering himself unworthy to receive so exalted a 
ministry. He said that there were priests who were 
senior to him and more worthy of it. But the 
people, who loved their good shepherd, insistently 
demanded that he be consecrated to the episcopacy. 
When the time appointed for the consecration 
arrived, the Christians surrounded the house where 
Cyprian was, and would not let the door-keepers 
enter or leave until he agreed to accompany them to 
the church. In his great humility Cyprian had to 
yield to the love of the brethren: he went to the 
church and, to the joy of all, was consecrated 
bishop. [His consecration probably took place in 
the year 248.] Thus was the holy Cyprian set like 
a candle upon a candle-stick, to give light to the 
world through his virtues. 

As bishop, the holy one first turned his atten- 
tion to the good order of the Church. It should be 
noted that at that time there were many who were 
Christians in name only, whose manner of life was 
unworthy of the true Christian. Since it had been 
a long time since the pagans had persecuted the 
Christians, and the Church had enjoyed nearly 
forty years of peace, some of the Christians had 
thoughtlessly allowed themselves to fall away from 
strictly Christian customs. This is how Cyprian 
himself describes the moral failings of his time: 
“Each one was desirous of increasing his estate; and 
forgetful of what believers had either done before in 
the times of the apostles, or always ought to do, 
they, with the insatiable ardor of covetousness, 
devoted themselves to the increase of their prop- 
erty. Among the priests there was no devotedness 
of religion; among the ministers [7.¢., the clergy] 
there was no sound faith: in their works there was 
no mercy; in their manner there was no discipline” 
(On the Lapsed, ch. 6). Many Christians did not 
adhere strictly to the truths of Christ and fell away 
from the Faith. “They would swear not only rashly, 
but, even more, would swear falsely; would despise 
those set over them with haughty swelling, would 
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speak evil of one another with envenomed tongue, 
would quarrel with one another with obstinate 
hatred” (zbid.). In view of this, the holy Bishop 
Cyprian had to labor greatly for the inner good 
estate of the Church. 

Soon after his episcopal consecration, Saint 
Cyprian undertook to uproot the disorders which 
had made inroads into the life of the Christians. He 
first directed his attention to the clergy, the very 
pastors of the Church, who were the leaders of the 
people. He would not admit anyone even to the 
lowest ranks of the ministry without first carefully 
investigating the aptitudes and conduct of each. 
He required considerable preparation from those 
who desired to undertake to serve the Church. 
Cyprian himself, in the presence of his priests, 
examined candidates for ordination on their 
knowledge of Christian doctrine. Early in his 
episcopate, he appointed one Optanus as catechist. 

Moreover, Cyprian endeavored to rectify the 
morals of the Christian laity as well. The Deacon 
Pontius says this of the episcopal ministry of the 
holy Cyprian: “What piety was his? what vigilance? 
how great his mercy? how great his strictness? So 
much sanctity and grace beamed from his face that 
it confounded the minds of the beholders” (ch. 6). 

In his outward appearance Saint Cyprian was 
an honorable man, noble of countenance; for the 
holiness inherent within his soul was reflected in his 
face. “A man’s wisdom will lighten his counte- 
nance,” writes the Preacher [Eccl. 8:1]. And 
Cyprian was not only wise, he was holy as well. His 
raiment was not the richest, neither was it the 
poorest, for the saint strove to avoid pride and 
vainglory, and at the same time did not wish to 
dishonor the hierarchal rank. In character he was 
extremely reserved: he was neither too stern, nor 
too soft or meek beyond measure; when it was 
necessary to chastise, he manifested his anger, 
though with mercy, and for this he was respected 
and honored by all. Furthermore, the holy Cyprian 
showed great lovingkindness and sympathy for all 
the oppressed and afflicted: he was a great help to 
the orphans, homeless, poor and sick. 

In his archpastoral decisions and actions, Saint 
Cyprian exhibited such prudence and wisdom that 
the primates of other Churches sought his advice. 


Thus, for example, Rogatianus, Bishop of 
Neapolis [i.e., Naples], asked the advice of Cyprian 
in dealing with a certain deacon who had insulted 
him. Cyprian replied: “If... he shall harass and 
provoke thee with his insults, thou must exercise 
against him the power of thy dignity, by either 
deposing him or excommunicating him.... Yet we 
rather ask and desire that thou overcome the re- 
proaches and injuries of individuals by clemency 
and patience, than to punish them by our priestly 
power” (Epistle 64, ch. 3). Another bishop, 
Euchratius by name, asked Cyprian whether he 
ought to admit to the fellowship of the Church an 
actor who, even after he had become a Christian, 
continued to teach to the young the art he practiced 
while he was a pagan. To this, Cyprian responded: 
“If such a one allegeth poverty and the necessity of 
meager means, his necessity also can be assisted 
among the rest who are maintained by the support 
of the Church; if he be content, that is, with very 
frugal but innocent food. Therefore, as far as thou 
canst, recall him from his depravity and disgrace to 
the way of innocence, and to the hope of eternal life, 
that he may be content with the maintenance of the 
Church, sparing indeed, but wholesome. But ifthe 
Church with thee is not sufficient for this, to afford 
support for those in need, he may transfer himself 
to us, and here receive what may be necessary to him 
for food and clothing...” (Epistle 60, ch. 2). And 
much other counsel did the holy Cyprian give to all 
who asked him, for he did not desire to conceal his 
wisdom and prudence, but strove to benefit every- 
one. 

As God willed, Saint Cyprian did not govern 
his diocese for many years. Not long after he 
assumed his archpastoral see in the Church of 
Carthage, the persecution of Decius broke forth 
like a storm. [Decius reigned from 249-251.] 
Shortly after he ascended the throne, early in the 
year 250, this ungodly tyrant issued an edict requir- 
ing all Christians to convert to paganism and offer 
sacrifice to the gods. Not long before the persecu- 
tion began, Cyprian was informed by the Lord ina 
vision of the impending disaster: the holy bishop 
saw an aged Man, on whose right sat a Youth who 
was full of anxiety, indignation and grief, and on 
whose left someone stood holding a net with which 
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he threatened to ensnare the people who were 
standing round about. Cyprian was amazed by this 
vision. It was interpreted to him as follows: the 
Youth seated on the right was grieved and troubled 
by the fact that the Christians were not keeping 
God’s commandments, and he who stood on the 
left was delighted that he had a chance, and was 
permitted to unleash his wrath upon the people. 
The holy Cyprian understood that those whom he 
saw in his vision were God the Father (the old 
Man), our Lord Jesus Christ (the Youth), and the 
primeval enemy of the world, the devil (he who 
stood on the left). 

In this persecution, the Christians were sub- 
jected to testing, like gold in a crucible, that they 
might shine forth with greater brightness and 
power with the luster of the Christian virtues. 

When the emperor’s edict arrived in Carthage, 
the pagans wished torture Cyprian first. The 
idolators intended to subject him to torments first 
because he was renowned for his virtue and his 
influence over the Christians; they believed that his 
torture would terrify the rest of the Christians. But 
since the time for the holy Cyprian’s trials had not 
arrived, he decided to withdraw from Carthage for 
a time, that by writing words of exhortation and 
instruction to his flock from a place unknown to the 
heathen, he might strengthen the Christians in 
their Faith and move them to confess the name of 
Christ steadfastly. 
Carthage for a time, Cyprian wrote an epistle to his 
priests and deacons, and also to the head of the 
Church of Rome. Therein, Cyprian informed 
them that he was withdrawing from Carthage, that 
his presence might not increase the intensity of the 
persecution; that, even though he was absent from 
his flock in the body, he was present with it in the 
Lord; and that he had written thirteen epistles to 
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console the strong, to encourage the weak, to 
eliminate the various disorders which had arisen in 
the internal life of the Church, and to calm the souls 
of the vacillating. He explained his course of action 
thus: “The first step toward victory lieth in confess- 
ing the Lord after falling into the hands of the 
pagans. The second step of glory lieth in prudent 
withdrawal to save oneself for the Lord. The first is 
a universal confession; the second, a personal one. 


The first conquereth the civil tribunal; the second 
is more pleasing to God as Judge, for it supporteth 
a pure conscience in blamelessness of heart. In the 
first case, a more vital steadfastness is shown; in the 
second, a more reliable carefulness. For some, 
when the hour approacheth, it is shown to be ripe 
for death; for others, it is, perhaps, premature, as for 
the one, for example, who, having left his inherit- 
ance, withdraweth for precisely the reason that he 
not apostatize, though doubtless he would confess 
himself a Christian even if he were arrested by the 
pagans.” It is beyond doubt that, by his timely 
withdrawal, Cyprian did the Church a greater 
service than he could have had he been immediately 
subjected to martyrdom. 

Before his withdrawal, the holy Cyprian di- 
vided the Church’s funds, which had hitherto been 
under his control, between all the clergy remaining 
in Carthage, that the poor and needy might receive 
uninterrupted aid. The clergy, for their part, 
readily promised their bishop to report to him 
frequently concerning the state of his flock and 
submitted to him as though he were present in 
person. In all justice, it must be said that he alone 
was capable of governing the Church of Carthage 
during such a grievous period. His biographer, 
Pontius the Deacon, remarks: “He might, indeed, 
at that time, in accordance with the rapidity where- 
with he always attained everything, have hastened 
to the crown of martyrdom appointed for him, 
especially when with repeated calls he was fre- 
quently demanded for the lions, had it not been 
needful for him to pass through all the grades of 
glory, and thus arrive at the highest, and had not the 
impending desolation needed the aid of so fertile a 
mind. For conceive of him as being at that time 
taken away by the dignity of martyrdom. Who was 
there to show the advantage of grace, advancing 
faith? Who was there to restrain virgins to the 
fitting discipline of modesty and a dress worthy of 
holiness, as if with a kind of bridle of the lessons of 
the Lord? Who was there to teach penitence to the 
lapsed, truth to heretics, unity to schismatics, 
peacefulness and the law of evangelical prayer to the 
sons of God?” (Life & Passion of Cyprian, ch. 7). 

The holy Cyprian was thus in constant contact 
with his flock and sent letters and communications 
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repeatedly to the priests, deacons, martyrs and 
confessors. He informed them that he would 
return to them as soon as God indicated that such 
was His will. He asked them to take care of the 
widows, the sick, the homeless and all the needy. 
Although he had left behind a certain sum of money 
for this purpose, he sent his servant Naricus with a 
supplementary amount. The holy hierarch was 
most of all concerned that the Christians not be- 
come despondent amid the storm of persecutions. 
With no less sincerity he wrote also to the confes- 
sors and martyrs, strengthening their courage and 
extolling their fidelity; and he admonished all the 
Christians to make certain that fitting honor be 
shown the bodies of the martyrs after their death 
and that all possible relief be accorded them during 
their sufferings. 

The saint spoke of the holy confessors with 
great pride. He exhorted his clergymen to take care 
that, as the confessors were in nowise lacking in 
glory, they should in nowise lack for assistance; and 
he asked that they inform him of the day on which 
each died, that he might commemorate them with 
the oblations and sacrifice of the Eucharist. 

Not long after the holy Cyprian withdrew from 
Carthage, the rage of the heathens who were perse- 
cuting the Christians abated somewhat. But before 
long it became even more intense. To force the 
Christians to renounce the Faith they confessed, 
the pagans devised multifarious cruel tortures and 
torments. They scourged those who confessed the 
name of Christ with whips, beat them with staves, 
lacerated them with iron blades and burned them 
with fire. The prisons overflowed with Christians: 
some of those imprisoned received their crowns of 
victory in short order; others were close to receiving 
such crowns, for they were inspired by the same 
valor and strove with the same zeal to win a victory. 
Yet there were some Christians who could not bear 
the tortures, and offered sacrifice or incense to the 
idols, or purchased from the civil authorities false 
affidavits [/zbelli] which stated that they had offered 
sacrifice to the idols and had renounced Christ, 
even though they had not actually done so. Some 
even offered sacrifice to the pagan gods of their own 
will, without being forced to do so. Others the 
pagan judges permitted to return home at nightfall 


without demanding that they offer sacrifice, 
though they [the Christians] asked permission to 
offer sacrifice at night, not postponing it for an- 
other day. There were many who encouraged their 
friends to renounce the Christian Faith as they had 
done. 

The holy Cyprian found ita bitter and grievous 
thing to hear of the apostasy of the weak members 
of his flock. He described their fall as the rending 
away of a part of his own heart. Afterwards, he 
wrote of this, saying: “I grieve, brethren, I grieve 
with you; nor doth my own integrity and my 
personal soundness beguile me to the soothing of 
my griefs, since it is the shepherd who is chiefly 
wounded in the wounding of his flock. I join my 
breast with each one, and I share in the grievous 
burden of sorrow and mourning. I wail with the 
wailing, I weep with the weeping, I regard myself as 
prostrated with those who are prostrate. My limbs 
are at the same time stricken with those darts of the 
raging enemy; their cruel swords have pierced 
through my inmost parts; my mind could not 
remain untouched and free of persecution among 
my downfallen brethren; sympathy hath cast me 
down also” (On the Lapsed, ch, 4). 

At about the same time, another circumstance 
arose which caused no little vexation to the holy 
Cyprian. It is essential to note that in antiquity, in 
the Church of Carthage and other Churches, it was 
an accepted practice for the confessors to provide 
those who had fallen away with certificates known 
as “letters of peace”, and those who had sinned were 
more readily re-admitted to full communion with 
the faithful if they possessed such letters. During 
the time of persecution and afterwards, those who 
had denied Christ placed great trust in the media- 
tion of the confessors and martyrs. However, many 
of the confessors, out of excessive leniency toward 
the fallen, did not pay sufficient heed to the quality 
of their repentance and issued “letters of peace” to 
them without due consideration and prudence. 
Only a few confessors asked the bishop to grant 
peace to certain of the fallen after the abating of the 
persecution, the return of the hierarch himself, and 
careful investigation of the moral condition of the 
fallen. Leniency was indeed shown to the lapsed 
while the persecution was still raging in Carthage; 
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but afterwards, such leniency might have had the 
effect of weakening the steadfastness in the Faith of 
the rest of the Christians who had not as yet been 
subjected to persecution. When the holy Cyprian 
learned of all this, he sent three letters to Carthage 
— to the clergy, the confessors and the people — 
and since the principal violators of the ancient piety 
of the Church were priests, Cyprian reproved them 
most of all in his epistles. Everyone in common — 
clergy and laity — the saint urged to await a 
conciliar discussion on the re-admission of the 
lapsed into the Church, and he promised to con- 
voke such a council when the persecution had 
ended and he himself returned to Carthage. The 
holy hierarch asked the confessors to give particular 
attention to the matter and its merits, to the nature 
and quality of the sinful fall of each of those to 
whom they would offer their mediation. But none 
of these epistles was entirely successful in its results. 
True, the priests who were obedient to their 
archpastor ceased to admit the lapsed to the fellow- 
ship of the Church on a par with the faithful and 
exhorted them first to expiate their sin by sincere 
repentance; but even after this certain of the lapsed 
did not want to undergo penance or await the 
resolution of their case after the conclusion of the 
persecution, but demanded remission of their sins 
without delay. The holy Cyprian, however, did not 
decrease his demands after learning of the disobedi- 
ence of several of the lapsed Christians. Adhering 
firmly to the good order of the Church, from his 
place of hiding the holy hierarch opened a corre- 
spondence with neighboring bishops that, with 
their consent, he might further strengthen his own 
demand that the lapsed undergo penance. In reply 
to his letters, the bishops informed him that they 
fully approved his requirements and wrote to him 
that, such being the case, he ought not to hold his 
resolution in abeyance until a council could meet 
after the persecution ended. 

But while the neighboring bishops were openly 
confirming and approving the saint’s demands 
concerning the lapsed, the confessors declared that 
they were not in agreement with him. One of them, 
a man named Lucian, wrote a letter to Cyprian in 
behalf of them all, in which he informed the holy 


hierarch that all the confessors were issuing letters 


of peace to the lapsed; Lucian wrote a similar letter 
to the Roman confessor Celerinus. Emboldened by 
the confessors’ support, the lapsed in several cities 
of the province of Africa rebelled against their 
hierarchs and threatened and demanded of them 
that they extend to them the peace which they 
believed the confessors and martyrs had already 
given them. In Carthage itself, unruly laymen 
audaciously began to demand their reconciliation 
to the Church. But the holy Cyprian exhorted the 
clergy and the faithful to act as he had directed 
before. Asa result, the well-intentioned among the 
lapsed humbled themselves and promised to obey 
their bishop. Shortly afterwards, several of them 
wrote a letter to the saint, acknowledging their fall 
into sin, stating that they were undergoing the 
penance prescribed by the Church’s canons, and 
that they desired a speedy reconciliation with the 
faithful, but awaited the return of their bishop, 
averring that a reconciliation reached in his pres- 
ence would be more acceptable to them. 

Shortly after this, it was revealed to the holy 
hierarch in a vision that peace would soon be re- 
established in the Church, that the persecution 
would continue for a brief time, and only for some, 
and that, depending on their diligence in prayer, 
peace could follow rapidly. And in fact the vision 
of Saint Cyprian was justified by actual events. 
Even though the persecution of Christians contin- 
ued in Carthage, it was not executed with full vigor. 
The pagans began to allow the confessors of 
Christ’s name to enjoy more and more freedom. 
Those who were in prison were set free, and those 
who had been exiled were permitted to return to 
their homeland. However, the persecution was not 
ended. Many cares and vexations lay before the 
glorious archpastor, the holy Cyprian. 

While the saint was absent, there was a need for 
priests and clergy in Carthage. The holy hierarch 
chose four vicars, to whom he entrusted the task of 
carefully ascertaining the age, spiritual state and 
merits of those who were to be ordained by the saint 
to one or another of the hierarchal ranks. These 
vicars elected Caldonius and Herculanus as bishops 
for the two dioceses nearest to Carthage, and sub- 
sequently chose Rogatianus, a priest of Carthage 
and confessor, anda clergyman named Numidicus. 
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These men immediately took steps to carry out the 
will of their bishop. But in fulfilling the task 
entrusted to them, they encountered powerful op- 
position on the part of those who were dissatisfied 
with Cyprian’s lawful and necessary concern to 
select the most worthy as ministers of the Church. 
One such malcontent was a certain layman named 
Felicissimus; another was the priest Novatus; and 
they were joined by four other priests who were 
afraid that Saint Cyprian would bring them to 
ecclesiastical court and justly depose them. All of 
them, but especially the priest Novatus, urged 
Felicissimus to initiate a rebellion against their 
lawful bishop. When the holy one learned of this, 
he excommunicated Felicissimus and threatened to 
impose a similar punishment on all his partisans; 
furthermore, he commanded that the epistle he 
wrote on this occasion be read to the people and 
sent to the clergy in Carthage. At the time there 
were only six fervent adherents of Felicissimus, who 
were accordingly cut off from the Church; but since 
others joined his party, the rebellion initiated by 
him was not quelled. 

Saint Cyprian had intended to return to 
Carthage for the feast of Pascha, but in view of the 
fact that the rebellion of Felicissimus and his adher- 
ents had not yet come to an end, he, feeling that his 
appearance at that juncture would exacerbate the 
confusion, decided to celebrate the feast of Pascha 
in his place of hiding; but that his enemies might 
not win greater success in his absence, he exhorted 
his flock in writing not to trust the pernicious words 
of the rebels. The holy archpastor suffered bitterly 
for his flock at that time, and his sorrow was 
expressed in the epistle he wrote to the Christians of 
Carthage on this occasion: 

“What sufferings do I now endure, dearest 
brethren, that I myself am not able to come to you 
at the present juncture, that I myself cannot ap- 
proach you each one, that I myself cannot exhort 
you according to the teaching of the Lord and of 
His Gospel! An exile of, now, two years has not 
been sufficient, and a mournful separation for you, 
from your countenance, and from your sight — 
continual grief and lamentation, which, in my 
loneliness without you, breaketh me to pieces with 
my constant mourning, nor my tears flowing day 


and night, that there is not even an opportunity for 
the priest, whom ye made with so much love and 
eagerness, to greet you, nor to be enfolded in your 
embraces. This greater grief is added to my worn 
spirit, that in the midst of so much solicitude and 
necessity I am not able myself to hasten to you, 
since, by the threats and by the snares of perfidious 
men, we are anxious that on our coming a greater 
tumult may not arise there; and so, although the 
bishop ought to be careful for peace and tranquility 
in all things, he himself should seem to have af- 
forded material for sedition, and to have embittered 
persecution anew. 

“Hence, however, beloved brethren, I not only 
admonish but counsel you, not rashly to yield an 
easy consent to deceitful sayings, not to take dark- 
ness for light, night for day, hunger for food, thirst 
for drink, poison for medicine, death for safety.... 
The Lord crieth aloud: ‘Hearken not unto the 
words of the false prophets, for the visions of their 
own hearts deceive them. They speak, but not out 
of the mouth of the Lord. They say to those who 
despise the word of the Lord, “Ye shall have peace’ 
[Jer. 23: 16-17]. They are now offering peace who 
have not peace themselves.... Let no one, beloved 
brethren, make you to err from the ways of the 
Lord; let no one snatch you, Christians, from the 
Gospel of Christ; let no one take sons of the Church 
away from the Church; let them perish alone for 
themselves who have wished to perish; let them 
remain outside the Church alone who have de- 
parted from the Church; let them alone be without 
bishops who have rebelled against bishops.... 

“Depart from such, I entreat you, and acquiesce 
in our counsels, who daily pour out for you con- 
tinual prayers to the Lord, who desire that you 
should be recalled to the Church by the clemency 
of the Lord, who pray for the fullest peace from 
God, first for the Mother [Church], and then for 
Her children. Join also your petitions and prayers 
with our prayers and petitions; mingle your tears 
with our wailings...” [Epistle 39, To the People, 
Concerning Five Schismatic Priests of the Faction of 
Felicissimus, chs. 4-6]. 

And thus so movingly exhorting those who 
could recognize in his words the voice of paternal 
love, the holy Cyprian threatened with punishment 
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— excommunication from the Church — those 
who would not submit to him. This letter, of 
course, held Christians of good faith in obedience 
to their hierarch. 

Soon after this, when Novatus, at the instiga- 
tion of his confederates, without the consent or 
knowledge of Saint Cyprian, “ordained” 
Felicissimus to the diaconate, Cyprian wrote two 
more epistles to the clergy and the people concern- 
ing this uncanonical ordination. The rebellion of 
Felicissimus was brought to an end at a council 
which was held when Cyprian returned to 
Carthage in 251. 

St. Cyprian himself presided at the council, 
which addressed itself to two questions: the schism 
of Felicissimus and the re-admission of the lapsed 
to communion with the faithful. After long and 
careful deliberation, the fathers of the council 
unanimously resolved that fellowship with the 
Church ought not to be denied to the lapsed lest, 
despairing of the mercy of God, they begin to live 
like the heathen; yet neither ought they to be 
re-admitted to communion prematurely: their re- 
admission to the Church should be preceded by 
lengthy penance, prayer to God accompanied by 
tears, and an investigation into the state of the 
morals of each. Moreover, various degrees of 
penitence were established for the lapsed. But 
Felicissimus and those who shared his views were 
excommunicated from the Church as rebels against 
the authority of the bishop. 

The enemies of Cyprian, however, were still 
not brought to order. The priest Novatus soon 
betook himself to Rome, and there, showing him- 
self unfaithful to Felicissimus, joined to the party of 
Novatian, which resulted in considerable discord in 
both the Church of Rome and the Church of 
Carthage. And Felicissimus and his partners in 
sedition caused a new rebellion against the holy 
hierarch Cyprian within a year’s time. 

Novatian began to disseminate false teaching in 
Rome, maintaining that the lapsed ought not to be 
re-admitted to communion under any circum- 
stances, even if they offered repentance; further- 
more, he attempted to wrest the episcopal dignity 
from the Roman priest Cornelius, the canonically 
elected candidate. With Novatus’ codperation, 


Novatian managed to induce three Italian bishops 
to consecrate him to the episcopacy. 

With truly Christian wisdom, the holy Cyprian 
tried to sever all divisions and uprisings within the 
Church at the very root. By an encyclical epistle, he 
informed the bishops of the African provinces of 
the canonical consecration of Cornelius as Pope of 
Rome, and also of the uncanonical acts of 
Novatian. The godly hierarch did not cease to 
instill in all the truth that, where one bishop has 
been canonically elected and ordained, another 
bishop cannot be appointed; and he admonished 
those who were disturbing the peace of the Church 
to bring an end to the pernicious divisions and 
disputes and to return to the bosom of the one true 
Church Universal. To protect the faithful from 
falling prey to the false teachings of Novatian and 
Felicissimus, the Saint wrote his treatise On the 
Unity of the Church. 

St. Cyprian’s trials were not at an end. Others 
there were who continued to sow the tares of 
discord and turmoil in the church. Thus, a certain 
heretic named Privatus, a confederate of 
Felicissimus, secured the uncanonical consecration 
of Fortunatus as bishop of Carthage. Yet after 
Cyprian admonished them, the partisans of 
Fortunatus began to abandon him and return to the 
peace of the Church. To bring an end to all the 
divisions and disagreements engendered by the 
enemies of the Church, the holy Cyprian decided to 
convoke a local council in Carthage, one of several 
such held in that city. At this council many 
questions touching upon the inner life of the 
Church were decided, as, for example, the necessity 
of baptizing heretics. Little by little, the tumult 
introduced into the Church by the disobedient 
began to die down, and peace and tranquility abode 
in the Church. 

But it pleased the Lord to visit upon the holy 
Cyprian a new trial: hard on the heels of the 
persecution by the pagans came a natural disaster 
— a visitation of the plague. The unexpected 
outbreak of contagion was terrible for Christians 
and pagans alike. For a considerable time the 
plague raged without abating in every province, in 
every city, and in nearly every family. The shared 
calamity moved the holy hierarch to self-denying 
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and noble activity. At a time when the heathen 
became only more set in their self-love, when they, 
to all appearances, gave themselves over entirely to 
a fear which caused them to abandon their dearest 
kinfolk and leave the dead unburied in the streets, 
the Christians, led by Cyprian, remained un- 
daunted. The saint himself did not confine himself 
to exhortations, but by his own example showed 
himself a model which all Christians could worthily 
imitate. The plague was accompanied by its usual 
dread companions—drought and famine. More- 
over, the borders of the Roman Empire were 
breached by invading Numidian barbarians who 
carried many away into captivity. The Christians of 
Carthage, led by their holy archpastor, donated 
money to ransom as many of the captives as they 
could. Thus, during the dreadful common tribula- 
tion, Saint Cyprian did everything possible to ease 
the plight of the suffering. 

Despite this, there were those among the pa- 
gans who dared to believe that the plague and all the 
other common disasters were visited upon them by 
their gods as punishment for their failure to force 
the Christians to worship them. Such rumors were 
spread especially by Demetrianus, Proconsul of 
Africa; and, following him, others among the hea- 
The holy Cyprian 
refuted this error in another of his treatises. The 


then repeated this slander. 


disasters of the world, he wrote to Demetrianus and 
all who shared his opinions, “happen not on ac- 
count of us [Christians] by whom God is wor- 
shipped, but are called down by the sins and 
deservings of you, by whom God is neither in any 
way sought nor feared, because your vain supersti- 
tions are not forsaken, nor the true religion known 
in such wise that He Who is the one God over all 
might alone be worshipped and petitioned... 
Behold, the Lord is angry and wrathful, and 
threateneth, because ye turn not unto Him..., 
though all these things come as the consequence of 
the sins that provoke them, and God is more deeply 
indignant when such and so great evils avail noth- 
ing!... Ye neither worship God, nor do ye at all 
permit Him to be worshipped; and while others 
who venerate not only those foolish idols and 
images made by men’s hands, but even portents and 
monsters besides, are pleasing to you, it is only the 


worshipper of God who is displeasing to you. The 
ashes of victims and the piles of cattle everywhere 
smoke in your temples, and God’s altars are either 
nowhere or are hidden.... Yeshould be ashamed to 
worship those whom ye yourselves defend; ye 
should be ashamed to hope for protection from 
those whom ye yourselves protect. Oh, would ye 
but hear and see them when they are adjured by us, 
and tortured with spiritual scourges, and are ejected 
from possessed bodies with tortures of words, 
when, howling and groaning at the voice of man the 
power of God, feeling the stripes and blows, they 
confess the judgment to come!... There flourishes 
with us the strength of hope and the firmness of 
faith. Among these very ruins of a decaying world 
our soul is lifted up, and our courage unshaken: our 
patience is never anything but joyous; and the mind 
is always secure of its God...” (Treatise V: An 
Address to Demetrianus, chs. 5, 7, 12, 14-15, 20). 

Before long, the time drew nigh for the holy 
Cyprian to suffer martyrdom. Valerian became 
emperor [reigned 253-260] and raised a terrible 
persecution against the Christians, of which news 
soon reached the Church of Africa. As usual, while 
there were those who were faint of heart, there were 
also many who were kindled with zeal to stand fast 
courageously for the Faith. “But what more fitly or 
more fully agreeth with my own care and solicitude, 
than to prepare the people divinely entrusted to me, 
and an army established in the heavenly camp, by 
assiduous exhortations against the darts and weap- 
ons of the devil?” Saint Cyprian wrote Bishop 
Fortunatus at that time [ Treatise XI: Exhortation to 
Martyrdom, Addressed to Fortunatus, ch. 2]. Yet in 
addition to oral and written admonitions, the holy 
one showed himself to be an example of fearless 
confession of the Faith before the pagans. 

After the persecution against the Christians was 
proclaimed, Aspasius Paternus, the Proconsul of 
Africa, received an edict from the emperor, who 
ordered him to compel the Christians to worship 
the idols; furthermore, the bishops of the Chris- 
tians were declared subject to banishment, and 
Christian gatherings were forbidden. It was the 
proconsul’s intention to force Saint Cyprian to 
deny the Christian Faith first, and for this reason he 
summoned him to an interrogation. When the 
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holy one arrived, the proconsul said to him: “The 
emperor hath ordered me to compel all Christians 
to worship the idols. What sayest thou to this?” 
The saint answered: “I ama Christian and a bishop 
of the Christians. I know no other gods than the 
one true God Who created heaven, the earth, the 
sea, and all that is therein. This God do we 
Christians serve day and night.” The proconsul 
then said: “Dost thou persist in this intention?” 
Cyprian replied: “A good intention which 
acknowledgeth God cannot change.” The procon- 
sul said: “Then, in accordance with the edict of the 
emperor, thou must needs go into exile.” The holy 
one responded: “Willingly shall I go.” Then the 
proconsul put another question to the saintly 
hierarch: “I have received orders from the emperor 
not only regarding bishops, but also the priests. 
Wherefore, tell me: who are the priests in this city?” 
To this the saint answered: “By your own laws ye 
have forbidden any to be informers. Wherefore, I 
am not able to reveal their names. But if ye search 
for them, ye will of course find them in the city.” 
The proconsul added: “The emperors have also 
forbidden any assemblies to be held in any place.” 
St. Cyprian answered him, saying: “Do what thou 
hast been ordered.” 

Soon after this, the holy hierarch was banished 
to Curubis, a village several days’ journey from 
Carthage. The Deacon Pontius, the author ofa life 
of the saint, voluntarily accompanied him to his 
place of exile. On the day of his arrival in that place, 
St. Cyprian beheld a vision at night, which foretold 
his martyrdom. This he related to the Deacon 
Pontius as follows: “There appeared to me while I 
was yet sunk in the repose of slumber a young man 
of unusual stature, who, as it were, led me to the 
pretorium, where it seemed to me that I was led 
before the tribunal of the proconsul, who was then 
sitting. When he looked upon me, he began at once 
to note down a sentence on his tablet, which I knew 
not, for he had asked nothing of me with the 
accustomed interrogation. But the youth, who was 
standing at his back, very anxiously read what had 
been noted down. And because he could not then 
declare it in words, he showed me by an intelligible 
sign what was contained in the writing on that 
tablet. For, with hand upraised and flattened like 


a blade, he imitated the stroke of the accustomed 
punishment, and expressed what he wished to be 
understood as clearly as by speech. I understood the 
future sentence of my suffering and began to ask 
and to beg immediately that a delay of at least one 
day should be accorded me, until I should have 
arranged my property in some reasonable order. 
And when I had urgently repeated my entreaty, he 
began again to note down, I know not what, on his 
tablet. But I perceived from the calmness of his 
countenance that the judge’s mind was moved by 
my petition, as being a just one. Moreover, that 
youth who already had disclosed to me the intelli- 
gence of my suffering by gesture rather than by 
words, hastened to signify repeatedly by secret 
signal that the delay was granted which had been 
asked for until the morrow, twisting his fingers one 
behind the other. And I, although the sentence had 
not been read, although I rejoiced with very glad 
heart with joy at the delay accorded, yet trembled so 
with fear of uncertainty of the interpretation, that 
the remains of fear still set my exulting heart beating 
with excessive agitation” (The Life & Passion of 
Cyprian, Bishop & Martyr, by Pontius the Deacon, 
ch.12). The saint interpreted this vision as a 
forewarning by God that he would suffer martyr- 
dom by being beheaded for his confession of the 
name of Christ. The one day of life granted him, 
according to the vision, Cyprian interpreted as 
signifying a year. And in fact, one year later he was 
beheaded by the sword. 

While in exile, the holy Cyprian spent all of his 
time in divine contemplation, preparing himself 
for death. In the place of his banishment he penned 
many theological treatises. All who came to him for 
soul-saving discourse he instructed, encouraging 
everyone to be firm in the Faith, not to be afraid of 
the threats of the torturers, nor to fear suffering for 
confessing the name of Christ. He exhorted the 
Christians not to be attached to the transitory and 
fleeting pleasures of this life, but to seek after life 
everlasting. 

During the time of his banishment, the holy 
Cyprian patiently endured all privations for 
Christ’s name, treating his place of exile as though 
it were his homeland; because for the Christian who 
has placed all his trust in God, his native land and 
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home are only a place of sojourn, according to him 
who said: “I am a sojourner with Thee, and a 
stranger, as were all my fathers” [Ps. 38: 13]. On the 
other hand, for such a Christian his place of exile 
and sojourning are his native land, for in every place 
he sees God Who abides near him, as it is written: 
“T beheld the Lord ever before me” [Ps. 15: 8]. 

A year passed, and the above-mentioned 
Aspasius Paternus was replaced as proconsul by 
Galerius Maximus. At that time, the Emperor 
Valerian issued another cruel edict of persecution 
against the Christians. This time he demanded that 
all Christian bishops and priests, indeed all the 
leaders of the Christian communities, be removed 
from any position of authority and deprived of their 
property; and if they continued to adhere to the 
Christian Faith they were to be put to death. The 
emperors command became known in Africa 
when the proconsul Galerius Maximus went to the 
city of Utica, whither a great many Christians from 
various localities had been exiled. The proconsul 
wished to initiate the persecution of the Christians 
there and ordered his soldiers to fetch thither the 
holy Cyprian. 

Ever prepared to receive martyrdom with com- 
plete serenity and fearless demeanor, the holy 
bishop nevertheless considered it better and more 
profitable to accomplish the feat of martyrdom in 
the midst of his flock. Reasoning in this manner 
and following the advice of his friends, who in- 
formed him that guardsmen had set out to bring 
him to Utica, Cyprian concealed himself fora while 
in a certain place, but only until such time as the 
proconsul returned to Carthage. And lest this 
temporary digression prove the subject of scandal, 
he wrote a letter to his clergy and flock, in which he 
explained the reason for his withdrawal. In this 
letter, St. Cyprian issued his final instructions to 
the faithful under his pastoral oversight. 

No sooner did the proconsul Galerius 
Maximus arrive in Carthage than Cyprian immedi- 
ately left his place of solitude. Without delay the 
governor dispatched two men of rank with orders 
to arrest the bishop. Manfully the holy one ac- 
cepted the struggle of martyrdom and joined the 
two men in their chariot, travelling back to 
Carthage. But since, by the governor’s order, the 


trial of God’s holy hierarch was postponed to the 
following day, Cyprian was brought to the home of 
one of those men to spend the night. There the 
saint took his rest. Moreover, because of the 
sympathy and trust he inspired in his overseer, he 
was left only lightly guarded. 

Meanwhile, report spread through the city that 
Bishop Cyprian had returned from exile to meet a 
martyrs death; and straightway the Christians 
gathered at the house where Cyprian was staying, 
desiring to see their pastor and teacher for one last 
time. In this the Christians displayed in their 
regard for the saint even more love and loyalty than 
when they had elected him their bishop. They 
refused to be parted from their beloved archpastor 
until his execution, and therefore spent the whole 
night without sleep before the portals of that house. 
The Christians did so not because they wished to 
free the holy one from the hands and authority of 
the pagans, but that they might be counted worthy 
to receive their spiritual father’s final blessing. 

In the morning, the holy Cyprian was led forth 
from the house and brought before the proconsul 
for interrogation. The governor asked the saint: 
“Art thou Thascius Cyprian?” The saint answered: 
“Yea, lam he.” Then the governor said: “Art thou 
the father of these sacrilegious men?” St. Cyprian 
replied: “Yea.” The proconsul then continued the 
interrogation, saying: “The most sacred emperors 
order thee to sacrifice.” To this the holy one 
answered: “I will not sacrifice.” The proconsul said: 
“Consider well thy decision.” But the saintly 
bishop responded: “Do what is required of thee. 
There is no room for reflection in so clear a matter.” 
After this, the proconsul took counsel with other 
judges who were present at the questioning and, 
charging Cyprian with sacrilege against the gods, he 
pronounced the death sentence: “Cyprian, bishop 
of the Christians, will be beheaded by the sword.” 
The holy hierarch, hearing the verdict, rejoiced and 
exclaimed for all to hear: “Thanks be to God!” The 
people, having beheld all that had transpired, 
turned to the proconsul and began to cry: “Let us 
die with him!” And there was a great tumult among 
the crowd. 

When the holy archpastor was led forth to the 


place of execution, the Christians followed their 
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bishop, weeping for their impending loss. When 
they reached their destination, the saint removed 
his outer robe, knelt down and began to pray to 
God. When he had prayed for a time, the 
hieromartyr gave his blessing and peace to all and 
ordered his friends to give the executioner twenty- 
five pieces of gold, thus turning even the occasion 
of his death into one for generosity. Then, binding 
a kerchief over his eyes, he extended his arms to a 
priest and a subdeacon to hold. Meanwhile, certain 
of the Christians laid out cloths and napkins before 
the hierarch, to catch the blood when it fell, for it 
was a precious treasure. Finally, the saint inclined 
his head, which was duly severed from his body. 
Thus did God’s holy hierarch end his life, suffering 
for the glory of Christ our God, in the year 258. 

The precious body of the hieromartyr was 
borne away at night, accompanied by torches and 
chanting, to the private cemetery of the procurator 
Macrobius Candidianus, and there was committed 
for burial. Centuries later, during the reign of 
Charlemagne, the relics of the hieromartyr Cyprian 
of Carthage were transferred to the city of Arles in 
France, and later yet to the Monastery of St. 
Cornelius in the city of Compiégne. 

The impious tyrants, however, did not escape 
punishment: it was not long before the righteous 
retribution of God overtook them. Not many days 
after the martyrdom of St. Cyprian, in accordance 
with God’s judgment, the proconsul Galerius 
Maximus fell dead. And the Emperor Valerian, 
who had persecuted the Christians with cruelty, 
was captured during a brutal campaign against the 
Persians and perished in prison, surrounded by his 
enemies. 

The holy Cyprian has left as a legacy to the 
Orthodox Christians who have come after him a 
great many writings of both catechetical and moral 


content. The greater portion of them consists of 
about eighty letters; but in addition to these the 
hieromartyr also wrote several individual treatises. 
The saint dealt with the role of the pastor within the 
Church, with virgins, with those who were tortured 
and those who lapsed, with pagans and Jews, her- 
etics and schismatics. For the pastors of the 
Church, St. Cyprian wrote his “Treatise on Jeal- 
ousy & Envy”, the fruit of a truly apostolic spirit, 
with instructions on how one ought to act for the 
peace and good of the Church. For virgins he 
wrote: “On the Dress of Virgins.” His love for those 
undergoing suffering impelled the saint to write 
three remarkable compositions: “On the Advan- 
tage of Patience”, “On Works & Alms” and “On 
Mortality”. His “Treatise on the Lapsed” contains 
edifying thoughts concerning repentance. 

The polemical writings of St. Cyprian, in which 
he vindicates Christianity to the detriment of pagan- 
ism, include: the “Address to Demetrianus” and “On 
the Vanity of Idols.” His “Three Books of Testimo- 
nies Against the Jews” include a brief outline of 
Christian faith and activity and a reproof of the stiff- 
necked Jews. To denounce heresies and schisms St. 
Cyprian wrote his “Treatise on the Unity of the 
Church.” In his work “Exhortation to Martyrdom, 
Addressed to Fortunatus”, the holy hierarch calls all 
Christians in general to stand firmly in spirit during 
times of persecution. 

The Blessed Jerome remarked that the writings 
of Cyprian were more renowned than the sun; and 
the fathers who took part in the Ecumenical Coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon quoted his works to 
defend the Christian Faith against attacks by her- 
etics and to reprove those whose belief was in error. 
And many other soul-saving truths did the holy 
Cyprian disclose in his writings, to the glory of our 
Lord, God and Savior Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Translated from the Russian by the Reader Isaac E. Lambertsen, from 


The Lives of the Saints in the Russian Language, 
As Set Forth in the Menology of St. Dimitry of Rostov, Vol. XII (August) 
(Moscow: Synodal Press, 1911), pp. 583-610. 
Copyright © 1989. All rights reserved by the translator. 
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THE 3157 DAY OF THE MONTH OF AUGUST 
COMMEMORATION OF THE HOLY HIEROMARTYR CYPRIAN, 
BISHOP OF CARTHAGE 


AT VESPERS 
On “Lord, I have cried...”, 6 stichera: 3 for the 
Deposition of the Cincture of the Theotokos (see in the 
Menaion); and 3 for the holy hieromartyr, in Tone IV: 
Spec. Mel.: “As one valiant among the martyrs...” — 

Though eminent among orators, an advocate 
renowned in the courts of human justice, thou didst 
forsake all earthly pursuits, O Cyprian, having been 
brought to the faith of Christ by the pious Cacilian, 
who taught thee the law of God and His righteous 
judgments; wherefore, thou standest now before 
Christ the Judge and pleadest with great eloquence 
for our souls. 

When the iniquitous tyrant Decius, seeking to 
destroy the Church of Christ in his lands, issued the 
infamous decree, that all must needs sacrifice to his 
false deities, thou, O glorious hierarch, didst re- 
move thyself from his ungodly reach, that through- 
out those times of tribulation thou mightest inspire 
thy humble flock to remain steadfast in the pure 
worship of the Holy Trinity. 

By the impious edict of Valerian thou wast 
taken from thy flock, O Cyprian, and by the sword 
didst willingly lay down thy life for them, O glori- 
ous hierarch of Christ, most steadfast champion of 
the piety, confirmation of the Holy Church, un- 
shakable pillar of Truth; wherefore, we all honor 
thee as a teacher of Orthodoxy and a defender of its 
Mysteries, O ever-memorable one. 


Glory..., of the hieromartyr, in the same tone— 

Come, all ye faithful, and with reverence let us 
honor the most glorious Cyprian, the holy hierarch 
and martyr of the Lord; for, full of apostolic virtues, 
and revealed as a receptacle of the Holy Spirit by his 
manner of life, by his teachings he drove the wolves 
away from the flock of Christ and, clearly expound- 
ing the Holy Faith, hath been shown to be a pillar 
and champion of Orthodoxy. Wherefore, standing 
now with boldness before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, he pleadeth unceasingly as an advocate for 
our souls. 


Now & ever..., for the Deposition (see in the 
Menation). 


Aposticha of the Deposition (see in the Menaion); and 
Glory..., of the hieromartyr, in Tone III— 

Having received divine illumination from the 
holy priest Cecilian, and been instructed by him in 
godly virtue, O Cyprian, thou didst shine forth 
with splendor as a priest and hierarch; for, explain- 
ing the teachings of the Faith with wondrous clar- 
ity, thou hast made the Church steadfast in Ortho- 
doxy, O hieromartyr. Wherefore, entreat Christ 
thy Master, that He grant us all great mercy. 


Now & ever..., of the Deposition (see in the 
Menaion). 


Troparion of the holy hieromartyr, in Tone IJI— 

Wheresoever thy holy name is invoked, O 
Cyprian great among the hierarchs of Christ, the 
wiles of Satan are set at naught; for the fallen day- 
star cannot bear the brilliance of the grace of God 
that ever abideth in thee. Wherefore, we entreat 
thee, O holy one: Quench the fiery darts which he 
launcheth against us day and night, and deliver us 
from his snares by thine intercession, O great 
champion of Orthodoxy. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Troparion of the Deposition 
(see in the Menaion). 


AT MATINS 
At “God is the Lord...”, the troparion of the Deposi- 
tion, twice; Glory..., that of the holy hieromartyr; 
Now & ever..., that of the Deposition, once. 


After the kathismata of the Psalter, the sessional hymns 
of the Deposition (see in the Menaion). 


Canon I of the Deposition, with 6 troparia, including 
the irmos, which is chanted twice; Canon II of the 
Deposition, with 4 troparia (for both, see in the 
Menaion); and this canon of the holy hieromartyr, 
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with 4 troparia, the acrostic whereof is “In Cyprian 
doth Carthage surpass Rome”, in Tone VI — 

Ope I 
Irmos: When Israel of old, traversing the surging sea 
with dryshod feet, beheld proud Pharaoh drowned, 
they joyfully cried out: Let us sing unto the Lord 
Who hath wrought glorious wonders! 

Israel of old, led by the God-seer, crossed the 
bed of the sea with dryshod feet, and Cyprian 
leadeth the New Israel to cry: Let us sing unto the 
Lord Who hath wrought glorious wonders! 

Now let us sing with joy the praises of the great 
hieromartyr Cyprian, who drowneth our sins in the 
sea of grace, crying: Let us sing unto the Lord Who 
hath wrought glorious wonders! 

Cyprian leadeth us in the ways of true theology, 
for with his archpastoral staff he driveth away all the 
wolves of error, crying: Let us sing unto the Lord 
Who hath wrought glorious wonders! 

Theotokion: Ye faithful Christians, saved from 
the surging abyss of our manifold offenses, with joy 
let us cry aloud: Let us sing unto the Lord Who in 
His pure Mother hath wrought glorious wonders! 


Katavasie: The irmoi of the Exaltation of the Cross. 


Ope III 
Irmos: Pondering Thine ineffable power and Thy 
wisdom, which containeth all things, I am filled 
with awe, and cry aloud to Thee, O Good One: Let 
my horn be uplifted against mine enemies, O 
Christ! 

Pestilence and plague did not daunt the holy 
hierarch, who with his own hands tended the sick 
and suffering, moving them to cry to God: Let our 
horn be uplifted against our enemies, O Christ! 

Rightly dividing the word of Truth, the holy 
hierarch governed the flock of Christ with pru- 
dence and loving-kindness, inspiring all to cry: Let 
our horn be uplifted against our enemies, O Christ! 

In charity and almsgiving didst thou sustain the 
needy, O saint, mindful that the Savior Who loveth 
mankind said “The poor ye have always with you.” 
And thus didst thou uplift their horn. 

Theotokion: All-good God, Thou Wisdom, 
Power and Word of the Father, with awe do we 
ponder the great compassions of Thy pure Mother, 


crying: In her let our horn be uplifted against our 
enemies! 


Kontakion of the holy hieromartyr, in Tone I— 

With wreaths woven of hymns of praise let us 
crown the most brilliant luminary of the Church, 
for he is a most godly defender of the Orthodox, a 
divinely inspired instrument of the Spirit, and a 
most mighty opponent of heresy and schism; and 
with one mouth and heart let us cry out to him: 
Rejoice, O most honored Cyprian, great among 
hierarchs and martyrs! 

Ikos: Like an angel wast thou shown to be 
among men, O Cyprian, who from earth didst 
attain unto the mansions of heaven. Wherefore, 
beholding thee among the choirs of the saints and 
angels, we are stricken with awe, and moved by love 
we reverently cry out to thee such things as these: 

Rejoice, thou who didst embrace the worship 

of the one Godhead; 

Rejoice, thou who didst ever praise the Lord 

with thy whole heart! 

Rejoice, thou who didst most sternly denounce 

those who brought division in the Church! 

Rejoice, true standard of Orthodox doctrine; 

Rejoice, height of humility which few are able 

to scale; 

Rejoice, depth of discretion that mortals plumb 

in vain! 

Rejoice, for thou didst shepherd well the flock 

of Christ; 

Rejoice, for thou didst guide the elect unto 

God! 

Rejoice, thou who makest thy dwelling with 

the martyrs on high; 

Rejoice, thou who dost converse with the saints 

in paradise! 

Rejoice, thou by whose wisdom the wiles of the 

ungodly are set at naught; 

Rejoice, thou by whom the faithful gain cour- 

age for the contest! 

Rejoice, O most honored Cyprian, great 

among hierarchs and martyrs! 


Sessional hymn of the Deposition; then, Glory..., that 
of the holy hieromartyr, in Tone VIII: Spec. Mel.: “Of 
the Wisdom...” 
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Having adorned Carthage in godly manner, O 
Cyprian, and enriched the world with a multitude 
of teachings, when persecution smote the Church 
of Christ, thou didst imitate Elijah, eluding arrest 
as he did the wrath of Ahab; and by thy writings 
thou didst render the faithful steadfast in Ortho- 
doxy, giving them strength for the contest of mar- 
tyrdom. Wherefore, entreat Christ God, that He 
grant remission of sins unto those who celebrate thy 
holy memory with love. 


Now & ever...: Sessional hymn of the Deposition, 
again. 


Ope IV 
Irmos: I marveled at Thine understanding when | 
heard of the all-glorious precepts of Thy dispensa- 
tion, and I was strengthened by the love of Thy 
condescension; for Thou hast not disdained my 
poverty. 

Novatus, the enemy of the Church, was utterly 
refuted by the grace-bearing Cyprian who, 
strengthened by Christ’s divine love for His flock, 
drove the rabid wolf from the meek sheep of his 
fold. 

Defining his most glorious doctrines with an 
apostolic understanding of the dispensation of 
grace, by his holy precepts the ever-memorable 
Cyprian traced the boundaries of the Church of 
Christ. 

O the condescension of Him Who loveth man- 
kind! O the surpassing loving-kindness! O the 
mercy! For in Cyprian His servant He hath given 
us a compassionate intercessor and advocate before 
Him. 

Theotokion: Thou art the triumph of the awe- 
some dispensation of the loving-kindness of God, 
O lady; for in His divine condescension toward our 
poverty He hath given thee to us as a mighty 


mediatress amid our lowliness. 


OvDE V 
Irmos: Out of the night I send forth hymnody unto 
Thee. Send down Thy mercy upon us, O Lord, for 


Thou art our God, and we know none other than 


Thee. 


Hymnody we offer unto the wise Cyprian who, 
in time of dire persecution, taught his flock to 
confess: Christ is our God, and we know none other 
than Him! 

Christians call upon the great Cyprian, entreat- 
ing him to beseech the Lord to send down His 
mercy upon all who day and night hymn His holy 
name. 

As the night of persecution fell upon the faith- 
ful of Carthage, Cyprian prayed: Spare us, O Lord, 
for Thou art our God, and we know none other 
than Thee. 

Theotokion: Regard us with the pity that is thy 
nature, O pure Mistress, and send down upon us 
thy loving compassions, for we have no other 
mediatress than thee. 


Ope VI 
Irmos: Beholding the sea of life surging with the 
tempest of temptations, fleeing to Thy calm haven 
I cry unto Thee: Lead up my life from corruption, 
O greatly Merciful One! 

The ungodly Emperor Decius, raging with 
malice against the Truth of Christ, was unable to 
shake the steadfastness of Cyprian, who spurned 
the corruption of idolatry. 

How shall we, sinners all and weak, withstand 
the surging billows of the temptations of our times, 
unless the saints of God lead up our life from 
corruption? 

Theotokion: Grasping at the wreckage of my 
soul, I sink under the billows of the sea of life; yet 
amid the tempest I cry: Lead up my life from 
corruption, O most merciful Maiden! 


Kontakion & Ikos of the Deposition (see in the 
Menaion). 


Ope VII 

Irmos: Thy grace hath been revealed upon us, O 
Savior, and the light of Thy Cross hath shone forth 
upon the world. Blessed art Thou, O Lord God of 
our fathers! 

Escaping the wrath of Decius, Cyprian hid as 
David did from the rage of Saul, that without 
restraint he might continue to shepherd the sheep 


of the Lord God. 
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Supported by visions divine, the holy hierarch 
governed his flock, encouraging them to remain 
steadfast in Christian unity and to worship the one 
God alone. 

Unto the people did Cyprian reveal that the 
dire persecution had been foretold in a vision, 
wherein the tyrant appeared as a gladiator, ensnar- 
ing the faithful in his net. 

Theotokion: Revealed to us by the Savior as He 
hung upon the Cross, O Theotokos, thou art truly 
a loving Mother for our race, who gavest birth to the 


God of our fathers. 


Ope VIII 
Irmos: Once, threatening the youths, the king 
prepared a furnace, and commanded that the inno- 
cents be cast therein, who confessed our all-glorious 
God, Whom the works of all creation bless forever. 

Paternally did Cyprian treat with leniency the 
weakness of those who, daunted by the tyrant’s 
threats, had bought documents that bore falsely 
witness that they had sacrificed to the heathen gods. 

Against the onslaught of plague and pestilence 
did the holy hierarch array the army of Christ, 
deploying regiments of the faithful to tend the 
afflicted, both Christian and pagan alike. 

Stephen of Rome did Cyprian and the council 
of his bishops refute, resolutely upholding the 
Orthodox doctrine that the mysteries of those 
outside the Church of Christ are of no effect. 

Theotokion: See the perils that endanger our 
souls, the burning furnace of temptations and the 
sevenfold flames of our passions, and deliver us 
from these torments, that we may bless God for- 
ever, O Mary. 


Ope IX 
Irmos: O thou who alone gavest birth to the Word 
at the word of the archangel, stop thou the blasphe- 
mous mouths of the heretics. O all-pure one, we 
magnify thee as a new heaven, a garden of paradise, 
which cannot be taken away. 

Resuming the persecution of Decius, the un- 
godly Valerian decreed that all must sacrifice to the 
idols, and that Christians must no longer meet 
together. Then was the holy Cyprian arrested and 
banished far from his flock. 


O Word Who gavest eloquence unto Cyprian, 
by Thy power he stopped the blasphemous mouths 
of the heathen in his answers before the iniquitous 
judge; wherefore, slain by the sword, he now 
dwelleth in paradise. 

Martyred for his steadfast confession, the holy 
hierarch surrendered his pure soul into the hands of 
his Master, and was borne aloft to the dwellings of 
the saints, where he ever joineth chorus with the 
angels of the Lord. 

Theotokion: Ever-virgin and all-immaculate art 
thou, O Mother of God; for which cause the great 
Gabriel cried to thee, “Rejoice!” when thou didst 
conceive the Word in thy womb. Wherefore, we 
marvel at the mighty works wrought in thee. 


Exapostilarion of the Deposition (see in the Menaion); 
Glory..., that of the holy hieromartyr: Spec. Mel.: 
“The heaven with stars...” — 

In the firmament of the Church the saints of 
Africa shine like constellations, declaring the true 
glories of Egypt and Libya, Cyrenaica and 
Carthage, Numidia and Mauretania. And among 
them Cyprian shineth with supernal luster, shed- 
ding beams of divine grace upon all who honor 
him. 


Now & ever...: Exapostilarion of the Deposition, 


again. 


On the Praises, 4 stichera of the Deposition (see in 
the Menaion); and Glory... of the hieromartyr, in 
Tone VI — 

As a teacher of the true Faith and a defender of 
piety revealed by God, O glorious Cyprian, blessed 
adornment of the hierarchs and martyrs of Christ, 
thou didst uphold the pure doctrine of the Church 
and didst condemn all who sought to rend asunder 
the unity of the faithful. O light of the Orthodox 
Church, boast of Africa and glory of Carthage, by 


thy supplications ever preserve us from all error. 
Now & ever..., of the Deposition (see in the 
Menaion). 


Great Doxology. Troparia. Litantes. Dismissal. First 
Hour. 
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AT LITURGY 
On the Beatitudes, 8 troparia: 4 from Ode III of 
Canon I of the Deposition, and 4 from Ode VI of 
Canon II of the Deposition. 


Prokimenon of the Deposition (see in the Menaion); 
and that of the hieromartyr, in Tone VII— 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 


saints. 


Epistle of the Deposition; and this epistle of the 
hieromartyr— 
EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY, § 292 

Timothy my child, be strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus. And the things that thou hast heard 
of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also. Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. No man who warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that 
he may please Him who hath chosen him to be a 
soldier. And if a man also strive for masteries, yet 
is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully. The 
husbandman who laboreth must be first partaker of 
the fruits. Consider what I say; and the Lord give 
thee understanding in all things. Remember that 
Jesus Christ of the seed of David was raised from the 
dead according to my gospel: wherein I suffer 
trouble, as an evil doer, even unto bonds; but the 
word of God is not bound. Therefore I endure all 


things for the elects’ sakes, that they may also obtain 
the salvation that is in Christ Jesus with eternal 


glory. 


Alleluia of the Deposition; and that of the hieromartyr 

in Tone VI — 

Stichos: Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord; 
in His commandments shall he greatly delight. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, § 38 

The Lord said to His disciples: “Whosoever shall 
confess Me before men, him will I confess also 
before My Father Who is in heaven. But whosoever 
shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny 
before My Father Who is in heaven. Think not that 
I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, butasword. For] am come to seta man 
at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter in law against 
her mother in law. And a man’s foes shall be those 
of his own household. He who loveth father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of Me: and he 
who loveth son or daughter more than Me is not 
worthy of Me. And he who taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after Me, is not worthy of Me.” 


Communion verse of the Deposition; and that of the 
hieromartyr— 
In everlasting remembrance shall the righteous be; 


he shall not be afraid of evil tidings. 


Service composed in English by the reader Isaac E. Lambertsen. 
Copyright ©2011. All rights reserved by the translator. 


Rise from love of the world and love of pleasure, lay aside cares, strip your 
mind, renounce your body; because prayer is nothing other than estrange- 
ment from the world, visible and invisible. For what have I in heaven? 
Nothing. And what have I desired upon earth beside Thee? Nothing, but 
to cling continually to Thee in prayer without distraction. To some, wealth 
is pleasant; to others, possessions; but my wish is to cling to God, and to put 


the hope of my dispassion in Him. 


— St. John of the Ladder 
(7603 AD) 


a) 


THE FEAST OF THE DORMITION OF THE MOTHER OF GOD 
St. John of Kronstadt 


The feast of the dormition is the last great 
feast in the Church calendar year. It is preceded 
by a two-week fast. The glorious lot of the ever- 
blessed Virgin in the work of God’s salvation of 
the world made all her life wonderful and 
exemplary. After the Crucifixion of Christ, the 
Mother of God was taken to live in the house 
of her adopted son, the Apostle John. Tradition 
notes than even after the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the apostles, the Mother of God 
remained in Jerusalem, visiting those places 
where the Savior of the world preached, suffered 
and died. She did not want to leave the country 
that was dear and holy to her. When King Herod 
Agrippa began to persecute the Church, both the 
pagans and the Jews, indignant of the respect 
that the Mother of God was receiving from the 
Christians, wanted to kill her. It was during this 
time that she traveled with Apostle John to 
Ephesus. Church tradition has this also as the 
time of her visit to Cyprus to Bishop Lazarus, 
who had been raised from the dead after four 
days, and to Mount Athos. When the persecu- 
tion ended, the Mother of God returned to 
Apostle John’s house at Zion in Jerusalem. 

Once, when she went to the Mount of Olives 
to pray, Archangel Gabriel appeared and spoke 
of her approaching departure from this world. 
Upon returning home, she told him all that the 
archangel had said to her and started preparing 
herself for her final day on earth. Friends and 
relatives gathered, and eleven of the apostles were 
miraculously transported from various parts of 
the world to her deathbed. They were all amazed 
to see each other there. When Apostle John 
explained that the Mother of God would soon 
be departing this world, they understood why 
God had brought them together and became sad. 
But she comforted them, saying: “Do not cry 
and darken my happiness with your sadness. | 
am going to my Son and your God, and you 
will bury my body and return each to your 
work.” As the time of her death neared, the room 
shone with a divine light, the roof disappeared, 


and a wondrous sight appeared before all: the 
Lord Jesus Christ descended from heaven 
surrounded by many angels. All looked upon this 
wondrous sight with awe and reverence, and 
when they approached her bed, the holy body 
of the Mother of God shone radiantly, and a 
fragrance of incense pervaded the room. 

The apostles carried the body of the Mother 
of God through the city to Gethsemane, to be 
buried at her request in the tomb of her family 
and Joseph. They buried her body, closed the 
tomb with a stone and remained there at the site 
in prayer for three days. On the third day Apostle 
Thomas arrived and was very saddened that he 
did not find the Mother of God alive. To make 
him feel better, the other apostles rolled away the 
stone to let him pay his respects to the body. But 
on entering the tomb, they found that the body 
was not there — only the winding sheet. They 
returned home to partake of a communal meal 
at which they always left a place for the resurrected 
Lord. After the meal, they raised the bread left 
for Christ aloft and exclaimed: “Lord, Jesus Christ, 
help us.” And they heard a choir of angels, and 
when they looked up they saw the holy Virgin 
surrounded by angels. She greeted them, saying: 
“Rejoice, for I am with you through all the days.” 
Then the apostles were filled with joy, and instead 
of using the usual words, they exclaimed: “Most 
holy Mother of God, help us.” And now they 
understood and believed that upon the third day 
after her dormition, the Mother of God had been 
resurrected. 

Thus, the dormition of the Mother of God 
is not a sad event, but a joyous one. Her death 
is but a short sleep, after which follows her 
resurrection and ascension to heaven. From the 
very beginning, the Church saw in the Mother 
of God the one who would pray for all of 
mankind. She is the haven of all the mothers 
in the world. She teaches us how to live in total 
faithfulness to the will of God. She, who kept 
in her heart the divine words, is an example of 
faithfulness, love and service. 


as poe 


Comforting Truths Inherent 
in the Feast of the Dormition 


Blessed is God for having granted us this 
great day, in which from ancient times and with 
triumphant hymns the universal Church accom- 
panies heavenward into supreme Sion the 
incorruptible body of the Mother of God 
together with her soul, and allows us to take 
pleasure in the spiritual fragrance of her 
indescribable holiness and in all the virtues with 
which she was endowed by the Holy Spirit and 
by the Son of God, Who had issued from her 
by taking on human nature! With what 
tenderness, joy, and piety did the apostles and 
all the other elect enjoy the wondrous vision of 
the reposing Theotokos’ visage, all shining with 
heavenly light, and the indescribable heavenly 
fragrance of her God-bearing body, and the 
contemplation of the brightest visage of her Son 
and God, the Lord Jesus Christ, Who had come 
to take His holy Mother’s soul into His hands! 
O, this was a celestial vision on earth, never seen 
before! Even the heavenly angels were visibly 
present here together with their King and Master. 

Only three days did the most-pure body of 
the Theotokos, buried by the apostles in 
Gethsemane, remain in the tomb, only three 
days did it stay there, and afterwards it was 
resurrected by the Lord and united with her soul, 
and she was taken up together with her body 
into heaven. For only three days was she fated 
to repose in the sleep of death, just as the Lord 
Himself remained in His tomb for three days 
and afterwards arose to confirm the universal 
resurrection of mankind. Death, having been 
vanquished by the resurrected Christ, became for 
the faithful a dormition, a passage, a step towards 
immortality and eternal life, provided we die in 
faith, repentance, and virtue. 

Let us venerate the most-glorious Mother of 
God, higher than the heavens and purer than 
sunlight, who delivered mankind from its curse, 
i.e. from God’s damnation. But what exactly is 
God’s curse? It is the consequence of God’s 
righteous wrath upon criminal, sinful mankind, 


so ungrateful to its Creator and Benefactor, for 
which it had been deprived of God’s mercy, 
eternally rejected from the face of God, 
condemned to the eternal torment of hell or to 
eternal death with the fallen angels, the evil 
spirits. Eve, our foremother, was responsible for 
this damnation together with Adam through the 
sin of disobedience — and even to this day its 
consequences continue to overshadow sinners 
who do not know God, their Savior. 

But the Theotokos, through her humility, 
obedience, meekness, God-like purity, acceptance 
of the archangel’s tidings, and above all through 
her wondrous bearing of the Son of God in her 
womb, attracted God’s blessing upon the world 
by giving birth to the Savior of the world and 
obtaining the benevolence of the heavenly Father 
towards all the faithful. Another consequence of 
God’s damnation of mankind was death, but 
Christ, the Son of God, Who was born of the 
Theotokos in flesh, Who suffered and died for 
the sins of mankind, took upon Himself our 
damnation, vanquished our death by His death, 
and removed the curse from us by crucifying our 
sins on the Cross and granting us incorruptibility, 
resurrection, and immortality. 

Such are the comforting truths which the 
feast of the Dormition of the Theotokos brings 
us: it assures us that Christ the Savior, born from 
the Most-pure Virgin Mary, removed from us 
the curse of our sins and granted to all of us 
resurrection from the dead on the last day of 
the world. Is this not comforting for every 
Christian believer? 

And having such an expectation of a general 
resurrection from the dead, let us try throughout 
our entire life to become worthy of the glorious 
resurrection into eternal life by means of 
constant repentance, battle with our passions and 
the temptations of the flesh and the world, and 
strive for success in all virtues, in order to 
eternally enjoy the infinite, incorruptible, sur- 
passing all understanding, all feeling and all 
expectation — the blessings of the heavenly 
Kingdom, together with God, the Mother of 
God, the holy angels, and all the saints. Amen. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF THE WONDERWORKING 
POCHAEV ICON OF THE ALL-HOLY THEOTOKOS 


WHICH THE HOLY CHURCH CELEBRATES 
ON THE 8 OF SEPTEMBER & THE 23°° OF JULY 


The Pochaev Icon of the All-holy Theotokos 
is among the holy objects most revered by the 
Russian people. And its significance is further 
enhanced by the location in which it is enshrined. 
It is to be found in the Western Ukraine, at the 
juncture where Orthodoxy confronts Catholi- 
cism. Around this icon the Orthodox waged their 
great struggle to preserve their ancestral Faith and 
prayed that their zeal and steadfastness might be 
strengthened. Because of the multitude of 
miracles that flowed from it, its fame spread far 
and wide throughout the Slavic lands. It is also 
venerated in Galicia, Serbia, Bosnia and Bulgaria, 
and even Christians of other confessions approach 
to venerate it with the Orthodox. 

The wonders wrought through this icon are 
remarkable not only for their great multitude, but 
also for their unusual qualities. The records of the 
Pochaev Lavra preserve personal testimonies bear- 
ing the signatures, and often the seals, of those who 
received healing. There are cases of deliverance 
from longstanding incurable diseases, of liberation 
from captivity, of sinners being brought to repen- 
tance, etc. 

The icon has been enshrined in the lavra for 
more than four hundred years; but long before this, 
the Mount of Pochaev was endowed by the Mother 
of God with grace. More than six centuries ago, 
when the mountain was completely uninhabited, 
two monks arrived there and made their abode ina 
little cave. It was they who witnessed the wondrous 
apparition of the Mother of God. It happened that 
some time about the year 1340, after he had fin- 
ished his usual rule of prayer, one of the monks 
decided to ascend to the summit of the mountain. 
There, he suddenly beheld the Mother of God, 
surrounded by flame and standing on a rock. 
Straightway, he summoned his fellow ascetic, who 
was also accounted worthy to behold the wondrous 
vision. All of this was also witnessed by a shepherd 
known as Barefoot John. He hastened to the 


mountain where the monks stood rooted in won- 


der, and the three of them glorified God for the 
vision they beheld. On the rock where the Mother 
of God stood there has ever after remained the deep 
imprint of the right foot of the all-pure One. 

In 1559, Metropolitan Neophytos was sent 
from Constantinople to tour the Orthodox 
churches of Volhynia. In the course of his journeys, 
he visited a woman named Anna Goiskaya, who 
dwelt on an estate then known as Orlya, which was 
located about six miles from Pochaev, in the region 
of Kremenets. At her request, he remained for a 
while on her estate, as her guest; and when he 
departed, he presented her, as a blessing, with an 
icon of the Mother of God he had brought with him 
from Constantinople. 

Before long, signs and wonders began to be 
manifested through the icon. It was betimes seen 
surrounded by radiance. Goiskaya then began to 
maintain a lamp burning constantly before it. And 
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in 1597, when her lame brother Philip was healed 
through the icon, she donated it to the monks who 
dwelt on Mount Pochaev. On the mountain’s 
precipice they had built a church in honor of the 
Dormition of the Theotokos, and around it 
founded a monastery, towards whose maintenance 
Goiskaya donated funds. It is from this time that 
the holy image became known as the Pochaev Icon. 

After Goiskaya’s repose, however, her lands, 
including Mount Pochaevy, were inherited by her 
nephew, Andrew Firley, who was a Lutheran and a 
hater of Orthodoxy. He plundered the monastery 
and confiscated the icon, which he kept locked up 
in his home for twenty years. One day, he decided 
he would subject the holy object of the Orthodox to 
mockery and ridicule. He therefore, having invited 
guests to his home, clothed his wife in the vestments 
of an Orthodox priest and placed a chalice in her 
hands, She then began loudly to scream out blas- 
phemies against the Mother of God and her icon. 
But retribution soon befell her: an evil spirit took 
possession of her, and she was only delivered from 
this terrible affliction when her husband returned 
the icon to the Pochaev Monastery. This took place 
in the year 1644. 

Five years later, the icon was transferred to the 
new Church of the Holy Trinity, which had been 
erected in the monastery through the generosity of 
a husband and wife named Domashevsky. The 
icon, as before, began to work healings, and on July 
17", 1674, so many cures were wrought that it 
seemed to many that that day was as one from 
Christ’s own earthly lifetime. 

Acertain monk of Pochaev had been carried off 
by Tatars. Languishing in captivity, he called to 
mind magnificent, wondrous Pochaev, with its 
churches and holy things, its divine services and 
chanting. He longed to be there for the feast of the 
Dormition, and prayed with tears to the Mother of 
God, that she deliver him from slavery. Suddenly, 
the wall of his prison vanished, the distance separat- 
ing him from the object of his desire disappeared, 
and he found himself at his beloved monastery, 
which was full of those who had gathered there to 
celebrate the feast! 

The Mother of God also provided miraculous 
aid to the defenders of her monastery. In 1675, the 


Turks laid siege to Pochaev. The monastery con- 
sisted almost entirely of individual wooden build- 
ings. As such, it was well nigh impossible to mount 
an effective defense. Its only hope was the Mother 
of God. With tears the monks prayed before her 
image. The abbot gave the order for the akathist to 
the all-holy Theotokos be chanted. And as they 
began to sing the opening hymn, “Unto thee, the 
champion Leader...,” in the sky above the church 
a wondrous vision appeared; this was immediately 
noticed by the Turks. In radiant splendor, shining 
more brightly than the sun, the Mother of God, in 
the form of a woman full of majesty, held her 
omophorion outstretched, as though shielding the 
monastery with her power. And around the 
Mother of God stood a host of angels, clad as 
warriors, wielding swords of lightning in their 
hands. To the Turks it seemed that the armies of 
heaven were descending upon them, and they 
turned to flight in great disorder; the defenders of 
Pochaev then made a sortie and routed them ut- 
terly. Long were the Turks unable to forget their 
ignominious defeat. Half a century later, the 
Pochaev monk Gabriel traveled to Constantinople, 
where he happened to fall into conversation with a 
certain Turk. On hearing that the monk was from 
Pochaev, he asked: “Is your goddess still living?” 
“She is alive and will live forever,” answered the 
monk, understanding what he was being asked. 
“Stern is your goddess!” the Turk groaned; “My 
father and many of his comrades perished in that 
rout! I was only a little boy at that time, but I will 
never forget our misfortune.” 

About the year 1721, Pochaev and its icon were 
taken over by the Uniates. They demolished the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, and in its place erected 
the vast Church of the Dormition. Yet the icon did 
not cease to work miracles. Over the 110 years it 
was in Uniate hands, 539 miracles were recorded, 
although not all were set down in detail in the 
chronicle. 

In 1831, when the Unia was abolished in the 
Russian Empire, Pochaev was returned to the Or- 
thodox and raised to the dignity of a lavra. The 
Catholics then spread the rumor that the icon had 
been taken from Pochaev and placed in a Domini- 


can monastery in the Austrian Empire. But 
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increasing numbers of the healings of chronic ill- 
nesses, of the blind recovering their sight, of para- 
lytics restored to health, unmaked these deceitful 
rumors as blatant falsehoods. 

Thus, in 1832, a blind girl named Anna 
Akimchukova traveled 140 miles, from Kamenets- 
Podol’sk to Pochaev, on pilgrimage with her grand- 
mother. Having prayed before the icon and rinsed 
her eyes in water from the footprint of the Mother 
of God, she suddenly began to see. Struck by the 
miracle, her grandmother, who belonged to the 
Uniate church, converted to the Orthodox Faith 
then and there. 

In 1859, Emperor Alexander II donated to the 
Church of the Dormition a lofty iconostasis, in 
remembrance of his visit to the Lavra. In the third 
rank of this iconostasis a star-shaped case was 
installed, in which the miraculous icon was placed. 
A mechanism permitted the icon to be lowered on 
cables, that the faithful might kiss it. 

The icon is small, measuring only 10 by 8 
inches. The Mother of God is depicted half-figure. 
On her right arm sits the preéternal Infant; over her 
left hand a cloth is draped. Furthermore, on the 
icon there are several small depictions of various 
saints, which leads one to conclude that the icon 
had once belonged to a family which had the patron 
saints of its members thus portrayed. 

Atthe entry to the Cathedral of the Dormition, 


beyond aniron grille, one finds the Footprint of the 
Mother of God 

The cathedral likewise preserves another, large 
icon, also known as the Pochaev Icon. It was 
donated by residents of Kiev, in memory of the 
deliverance of their city from the ravages of cholera 
in 1848, and is considered to be wonderworking. 
The Footprint of the Mother of God is depicted on 
the bottom of the icon. Icons patterned after this 
image are called “of the Footprint” to distinguish 
them from those reproducing the images of the 
saints borne by the original Pochaev Icon. 

In Siberia, about six miles from the city of 
Tobol’sk, in the St. John-Entry of the Mother of 
God Convent, there was a copy of the Pochaev Icon 
which was also glorified by healings during the 
cholera epidemic of 1848. Every year, on July 8", 
this icon, and another miraculous icon (the 
Abalatsky Icon) used to be carried in procession 
into Tobol’sk, accompanied by a vast concourse of 
the faithful; there they remained for two weeks, 
before being returned to the convent. 

At the Church of St. Demetrius of 
Thessalonica, in Moscow, near the Tver’ Gate, 
there also existed a miraculous copy of the Pochaev 
Icon. 

In addition to its feasts on September 8" and 
July 23%, the Pochaev Icon is also celebrated at the 
lavra on Friday of Bright Week. 


Translated from the Russian by the reader Isaac E. Lambertsen, from The Mother of God, 
by E. Poselyanin (St. Petersburg: P. P. Soikin Book Publishers, n.d.). 
Copyright © 2011. All rights reserved by the translator. 
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Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps which 
Thou hast sucked (Lk 11:27). He said not,“‘The womb bare 
Me not, neither did I suck the paps,” but this: “Yea, rather, 
blessed are they who do the will of My Father.” Seest thou 
how onevery occasion He denies not the affinity by nature, 


but adds that of virtue? 


— St. John Chrysostom 


Homily on the Gospel of St. Matthew 
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THE PARABLE OF THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 
St. Philaret of New York 


He who reads the Gospel knows that the Lord 
Jesus Christ said to those who were listening to 
Him: “Itis difficult for a rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” He did not say this about 
anyone else, but specifically about the rich man. In 
the Gospel you and I find examples of how difficult 
this is. We know the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. It tells of howa rich man lived for the sake 
of his own pleasure: possessing wealth, he lived a 
very extravagant life; he lived for himself, just as he 
pleased. It does not state that he committed any 
type of terrible, grave sins; he killed no one, nor did 
he rob anyone. However, this parable says that his 
end was terrible, because after his death he found 
himself in the torments of hell. 

Perhaps, in a more intense form, the Church 
has offered us today in the liturgy Gospel reading, 
the same message, when the Lord said that one rich 
man hada plentiful harvest and he started to think: 
“What should I do? — I have nowhere to store my 
harvest!” It was so large, so much grain had been 
produced, that his barns, granary silos could not 
contain this harvest. At this point, there seems to 
be nothing bad in his manner of thinking; these are 
purely agricultural concerns that contain nothing 
worthy of reproach. Then he goes on to say: 
“Here’s what I will do. 
granaries (barns and silos) completely and instead 
of them I will build bigger ones into which I will 
store up all my wealth, all of this harvest.” And at 
this point there is also nothing bad yet. This is a 
landowner speaking prudently about what needs to 


I will tear down my 


be done so that such a wealth of goods does not 
perish, so that such a harvest not spoil, and to store 
it appropriately — there is nothing bad here either 
yet. But then further on we read and hear in the 
Gospel, how he says, “I will build great barns and 
granaries for myself, and I will collect my harvest 
into them; and I will say to myself: my soul, you 
have great riches; enough to last for years — take 
rest, eat, drink, be merry!” And now here you and 
I see, that when the Lord gave him such wealth, 
such a harvest, he did not even think that there are 
people who not only do not have a harvest, but are 


starving. Such a thought never even entered his 
head; and he says to his soul: “Well, now we will 
live in pleasure!” In other words, what we see before 
us is a complete egoist! And here a terrible end 
comes — he plummets, together with all his har- 
vest, into the abyss of hell, because God said to him: 
“Mindless one, this night your soul (as it says in 
Slavonic) will be yanked away,” that is, mercilessly 
torn out — “your end has come, and that which 
you are storing away, to whom will it be left?” This 
end is so clear and so terrifying, that the Lord did 
not go on to add any more explanations, but merely 
added: “So it happens to all those who acquire for 
themselves, but do not grow rich in God!” 

This Gospel lesson is for each one of us. It is 
unlikely that one could find a few people on earth 
who would not be happy if wealth came to them! 
But then immediately, as soon as wealth comes into 
a person’s hands, together with it come those 
temptations on account of which the Lord had said, 
that it is precisely “difficult for the rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

There is another kind of wealth, spiritual 
wealth, and this is what was acquired by that great 
God-pleaser, whose memory the Church 
celebrates today — the holy Great Martyr 
Barbara. Like a shining meteor she flashed across 
the Church horizon during her brief life, for her 
lifespan was not even sixteen years in length. She 
was a little over fifteen years old when she accom- 
plished her astounding feat. She came to believe 
in Christ, attempting to bring her father, a hard- 
ened and vicious pagan, to his senses. But when 
he learned that she was a Christian, although he 
loved her dearly in his own pagan way, all his love 
turned to rabid rage! At that moment he wanted 
to chop her up with his sword. But she escaped 
him — the Lord helped her to miraculously find 
refuge beyond the mountain. Her father later 
found her, dragged her home by the hair and the 
horrifying torments and torture began: he himself 
beat and tortured her, and then gave her to the 
pagan king torturer. What indescribable things 
did they not do to the poor maiden!... They 
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flogged her, tortured, slashed her to the point that 
on her beautiful virginal body there was not one 
spot unharmed... She endured, like an adamant, 
as an unshakable pillar. Out of love for her 
heavenly Bridegroom — she went through all of 
it! And then comes the marvelous end! On one 
icon of the holy Great Martyr Barbara it is de- 
picted how angels carry this bride of Christ to her 
beloved Bridegroom. All the horrors remain be- 
hind; her earthly path comes to an end. The 
vicious father with his own hands chopped off her 
head, and for this he is struck by lightning — fire 
from heaven. But for her it has all ended: they 
tormented and tortured her to the brink, but all of 
this was already behind, and she is streaming 
toward that place from whence shines the 
unwaning Light, to her beloved Bridegroom, with 
all her being she strives on ward: her eyes burning, 
her arms outstretched in front, she rushes onward 
irrepressibly, for there awaits her the One Whom 
she loved so much. 


This is what it means to amass spiritual wealth, 
which no one can confiscate from a person. My 
brethren, how much edification the Church gives us: 
in her divine services, in her teachings! Here too is an 
example of the unfortunate rich man, who became so 
wealthy, not thanking God for the great gift of the 
harvest, did not consider his neighbor who was needy, 
and because of this perished in sucha terrible way. But 
then here is an example of the holy Great Martyr 
Barbara, who rejected even her great beauty, earthly 
wealth and fame— everything! All of this she brought 
as a sacrifice before her beloved Bridegroom, Christ. 
These very examples should be an edification to us as 
to how one must accumulate spiritual wealth and how 
one must be a Christian, always ready, if necessary, to 
be faithful even unto death, for the holy Great Martyr 
Barbara accomplished her feat in such a way that in her 
the promise which the Lord gave us in the Apocalypse 
was precisely fulfilled. There it says: “Be faithful even 
unto death and I will give you the crown of life!” 
Amen. 


Translated by Eugenia Chisholm from St. Philaret’s collected sermons (in Russian), Vol. III, pp. 149-152 


ANOTHER GIFT OF FOOD (CONTINUED FROM P. 2) 


year at a cost of about sx cents per meal. What kind 
of a bargain is that?! Consider how many children 
you could feed for the price of a Big Mac, or a 
month’s satellite TV bill — or with what you would 
save by buying a somewhat less expensive car (or 
selling an old one you don’t really need). 


Bear in mind that these children are still struggling 
with the after-effects (physical, emotional, and 
spiritual) of a series of devastating hurricanes 
(praise God Irene wasn’t one of them!) and the 
deadliest earthquake ever in our part of the world. 
A few hours’ travel away, we live in incredible 
affluence, throwing enough away in a few days for 
a Haitian family to live on fora year. Please give up 
something and do your part. 


The Church is an anchor, and the schools a point 
of stability, for hundeds of people with little else, 
except their own indomitable spirit, on which to 
rely. Keeping them healthy is a never-ending task. 
St. Augustine’s School just keeps growing (adding 
higher & higher class levels — but I think this may 


be the last). 
space demand — and we still can’t use the upper 
floor of the original school building for classes 


More classes of course means more 


(maybe never; the students are understandably 
terrified of multi-story concrete buildings). The 
new building (with space for four classrooms) is 
ready for use — if it had a roof. The estimated cost 
for the roof (which needs to have been done yester- 


is is around $3,000 — but the food comes first. 
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It was my pleasure to celebrate, together with Fr. 
Amboise, the wedding of Nicolas and Alexandra 
(baptized by Fr. Amboise early this year) Neptune in 
June at St. Augustine’s, the day of the parish feast. 
Many years! 


Ss 


The feast itself was a great joy, the church building 
enhanced by repairs to the worst of the earthquake 
damage (most seriously a big crack in one of the 
walls of the altar) and the erection of half-walls and 
gates around the nave (at least keeps stray goats and 
dogs out, if not chickens absolutely). 
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Across the country, at St. Dorothy’s in LaPlaine, 
work is nearing completion on the cloture wall 
around the “new ground” (actually about a mile 
from the chapel). The long-term dream for this 
large property, situated on what is destined to be the 
principal highway north out of Port-au-Prince, is 
for it to be the site of a major church and much- 
expanded St. Nicholas School. In the meanwhile, 
once properly enclosed (to keep out marauding 
livestock, whether of the four- or two-legged 
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choose a dedicated use below if you wish.) 


[ ]$1000 [ ] $500 [ ] $250 [ ] $100 


City/State/ZIP: 
Telephone: 


Expiration date: _ /_ 


[ ] Yes... I want to pledge support for the Haitian Orthodox Mission! Please record my pledge through December 
2011 for a contribution of [ | $200 [ ] $100 [ ] $50 [ ] other amount ( 
[ | MasterCard/VISA (number below). I enclose my first month’s pledge for 


MasterCard/VISA number: - = eee 


variety), it will be valuable agricultural land for the 
members of the parish. With the installation of an 
electric pump for the well (yet to come) irrigation 
will be a reasonable possibility, and the evidence 
suggests that a water-table pond of significant size 
may be viable for significant fish farming. Cur- 
rently it is too shallow for much fish growth, but 
we're praying to find a friendly (and cheap!) back- 
hoe operator to change that. The resident ducks 
escaped the camera. 
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Nearby, Joseph and Juliana, faithful members of 
the parish, continue the struggle to rebuild their 
home, completely demolished by the earthquake. 


) monthly, by [ ] check or 
. (You may of course 


[ ] Yes... I want to make a one-time contribution toward the expenses of the Haitian Orthodox Mission, in the amount of 
[ ] other amount (__ 

[ ] check [ ] MasterCard/VISA (number below). I would like my contribution to be used for [ ] support of the church- 
related schools [ | assistance for earthquake recovery [ ] transportation funds for faithful living at long distances from the 
church [ ] assistance for Food for Hungry Children (another container coming up!) [ ] however needed. 
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Mail or fax to: 
Haitian Orthodox Mission 
1180 Orthodox Way 
Liberty TN 37095 USA 
775-377-4610 
fax 615-536-5945 
www.haitianorthodoxmission.org 
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